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the FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. 

By Rev. Percy L. Watchurst, B.D. 


! The Mirror of Perfection. By Brother Leo ; edited by Paul Sabatier. 

(David Nutt.) 

2. The Legend of S. Francis. By the Three Companions. (Temple Classics ) 

3. The Little Flowers of S . Francis of Assisi. (Temple Classics.) 

4. Life of St. Francis of Assisi. Paul Sabatier. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

5. Francis of Assisi. Anna M. Stoddart. (Methuen & Co ) 

During the last few years there has been a wonderful revival 
of interest in the life of the “ Little Poor Man ” of Assisi 
This is due to the researches and the writings of M. Paul 
Sabatier, who has brought Francis back to life again, and 
enabled us to see him as he wandered from village to village 
in beautiful Umbria, tending the lepers, preaching to the 
poor, and gathering around him the men who formed the 
Order of the Brothers Minor. And it is not difficult to under- 
stand the reason why St. Francis appeals with so much force 
to men to-day, in spite of the fact that the social and religious 
conditions of life in the 13th century were so different from 

iWnlT • “ the first place he was a saint, and a man who 

men anH V ° r ^ ° name * n tbe highest sense, appeals to 

of all rh W b° men r 6Very nation and to the members 
of ^ churches It matters very little if he were a Catholic 

his fellow! ,f 1,S character shines out from amongst 
and We h r ’ eXCeptional P™ty and sacrifice, compassion 
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charm for our own times On , .T* that have a peculiar 

Of life. The earliest “p.i ,? C °J these 1S hls intense simplicity 
in the gospel narr +• 1 ° ° t le ^ r der was just the words 

Christ. A f ew p* ™ ab ° Ut forsa king all and following 
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completely that the brothers were not even allowed to 
a breviary of their own, it must not be forgotten that it was 
not his purpose to gather all men into the brotherhood The 
“ Tertiary Order,” as it came to be called, was for those who 
still continued in their occupations in the world, were allowed 
to marry, own houses, and the like. And as we are faced to-day 
with the appalling problems of the enormous wealth and 
luxury of some men, and the grinding poverty and destitution 
of millions of others, it is natural that we should feel a quickened 
interest in the “ simpler life ” of those who caught something 
of the spirit of Francis, who so utterly despised money and 
who so tenderly loved the poor. 

Then we are drawn to Francis to-day because of the wonder- 
ful joy of his religion. He was an ascetic it is true, and an 
intensely ardent one, and yet he is marked out from all other 
great ascetics by the fact of his great happiness and joy. 
If we could meet him w T e should expect to see a happy smile 
upon his face ; if we could listen to him as he walked with 
his brothers it would never be a shock to us if a merry peal 
of laughter fell upon our ears. He is always intensely human, 
he is generally intensely happy. One other fact may be 
mentioned in this connection. Both the religion of St. Francis 
and also his joy were closely associated with nature. Probably 
no man ever walked this earth to whom nature spoke more 
plainly of divine and spiritual things. Probably no man 
ever had a deeper or more intimate communion with nature. 
Living, as he did, most of his life in the open air, he felt himself 
at one with birds and beasts, trees and flowers, sunshine and 
rain. The legends of his preaching to his little sisters the 
birds, and his conversation with brother wolf, urging nm 
to be no longer cruel, are so familiar that the} nee no 
repeated here'. They are typical of the whole life of the man 
and however legendary they may be in form, e\\ \\\ Oa 
that the legends have grown out of the real facts of ie case. 
One beautiful incident may be told which is no fl ao f 
often as the others that have been named. The brotb ^ s > 

who in the early days kept most rigid y iea ' Francis 
poverty, had a kitchen garden at Portnmcu a, 
was ever most insistent that they should work as well asp^y 
rind nrea.ch . and in this kitchen garden they were order 
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little sisters the flowers.” 

was 'to ‘be their one luxury ! As a saint he appeals to all m ' e ~ 
in all ages who strive to be holy, and in his simplicity, i n j lis 
joyfulness and in his love of nature he especially ap peals 
to our own generation. 

It is the purpose of this brief paper to call attention to the 
most important of the sources of our knowledge of the saint 
and of the wonderful movement of which he was the author 
If we turn to the appendix of M. Sabatier’s work, and scan 
his list of the original sources, we may at first be appalled 
by reading first of the works of Francis himself, then of ten 
biographies, then of various diplomatic documents, then of 
nine chronicles of the Order, and finally of various chronicles 
not of the Order. Rut as a matter of fact they very soon 
simplify themselves. The scholar who wished to make an 
exhaustive study of the subject would no doubt find it needful 
to read the whole of this very considerable literature, but a 
very small amount of reading will really give us all that we 
need in order to know the man, and to know him as very few 
men can be known who died seven hundred years ago. 

The three books whose titles are printed above are all short 
narratives, the longest of them only reaching to 300 pages 
m the small volumes of the Temple Classics. ^ First in order 
£ JT T es • The Perfections the Mirror of 

died^*i°99r the TT ° f C ° UrSe being Francis himself. Francis 
I eo TVi - ’ a ” d tHlS httle b °° k Was written in 1 227 by Brother 

saint as hT ?° 7™ S ° Wdl fitted to write th e life of the 
many years , ° nly had he been one of the brothers for 
he had been 1 ^ the dosin S years of the life of Francis 
secretary a " d as well as his 

that Brother T .. , t 1S lm Portant also to remember 

ideal, and most v%orouslv Utely ^ ^ ^ ° riginal Franciscan 
made in the Rnio . y °PP°sed the changes which were 

to hi s intense eri * j tb ° b ^ edme °f the founder himself, 

take us beyond the limp 11 f b i tter dlsa PP oint merit. It would 

story of the failure of F ° * 11S P a P er to enter into the painful 
end. The world waT- ranc i s to carry out his ideals to the 
mother Church was j a § a,n st him, the Pope was against him, 
the brothers were and a ^ as in too many cases 
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even in his own lifetime he saw^hiT^mT^uTi ^^ 
relaxed, great buildings springing up which became the property 

ll°t* * L he beMty of th * 

blurred. Brother Leo was a true Franciscan to the very 
end, and it is this which makes the Speculum of so much more 
value to a true understanding of the man whom he loved 
than the official life,” by Thomas of Celano, which was written 
a year or two later. It was “ official,” because it was written 
by the command of the Pope, and under the influence of 
Brother Elias, in whom Francis seems to have been sadly 
deceived, for he was one of the most active agents in altering 
the whole character of the Order. We catch the echoes of 
this controversy in the earlier chapters of the Speculum, but 
for the most part the author enables us to fix our eyes upon 
his beloved master, as he tells in quaint and simple fashion 
the story of his life. It is the story of an eye-witness, and 
the author is writing of the deepest, passion of his life, and as 
we read we find Brother Leo himself touching our hearts 
with his childlike and beautiful devotion to the saint whom 
he loved. 

T he Legend of St. Francis is shorter still. The first paragraph 
tells us the aim and scope of the work : — 

“ These be certain things written by Three Companions of 
the Blessed Francis concerning his life and his conversation 
in the worldly state, and of his marvellous conversion. And 
concerning the perfection of the first beginning and founding 
of the Order, in himself and in the first brethren.” The 
three companions are Brothers Leo (the author of the Speculum), 
Rufino and Angelo. They tell us in the preface that they 
do not purpose to narrate the history of the life in chronological 
order and in detail, “ but as it were from a pleasant meadow 
to pluck certain flowers that in our judgment are fairer 
than the rest.” It was written in Greccio in the year 1246, 
just twenty years after the death of Francis. About half 
the little book is concerned with the early days of Francis, 
his youth, his conversion, his vow, later chapters telling 
about the power of his preaching, his journey to Rome to see 
the Pope, and his last days. It is thought that the legend 
as we have it is not as it was first written. Two facts are 
specially emphasized by M. Sabatier in proof of this— the 



authors do follow exact cnronumgicai u.u« in tne legend as 
we have it, although they expressly state in the preface that 
thev do not. and most significant of all, the part of the lif e 
when these brethren knew him best is passed over in silence, 
that is, the last few years, and in some respects the most j m _’ 
portant of all. A sentence or two fiom M. Sabatier’s pen are 
quoted at the close of the volume in the edition which has 
been named, which must sei\c as a general appreciation of 
this charming little narrative. It must be borne in mind 
however, that they were written previous to the discovery 
of the Speculum : — “ Dans son etat actuel, cette Legende des 
Trois Compagnons est le plus beau monument franciscain 
et Tune des productions les plus delicieuses du moyen age 
II y a dans ces pages je ne sais quoi de doux, d’intime, de 
chaste, une s&ve de jeunesse et de virilite cpie les Fioretti 
rappelleront sans y atteindre jamais. A plus de six cents 
ans de distance, nous y sentons revivre leTreve le plus pur 
qui ait fait tressaillir 1’eglise chretienne.” 

The Fioretti is of course much the best known of any of the 
original works of the Franciscan literature, and now that 
we have the charming volumes of the Temple Classics both 
m English and m Italian, this exquisite little book A is being 
read more and more year by year. Its author is unknown, 
s . a e is pi o a y the middle of the 1 4th century, and therefore 

it mV hl f? red years after the death of Francis, and 
or Italian e ^Tj 0 • ls P vlte whether it was first written in Latin 
to sav the V 13 r° f C ° UrSe le ^ endar y throughout ; that is 
round the oT ° °i ™ mance and imagination have gathered 
ZTJr^Ll T St0nes 0f the ^rfdays, but we make a 
we negtect the “ Little Flowers,” because we 

that almost all oi them^T ^ S ° ber faCt '.’' U is IP robabl y true 
it is not difficult to see * ? S ° me real baSls of truth; and often 
allowed his imagination^ ^ ^ sim P le_minded devotee has 
as usual puffithe ° ° Verride treason. M. Sabatier 

default of accuracy^ Ui d ^ um i na ting't truthfulness : — “ In 
here contain a highe f ^ * nc * den t s ! r which are related 
words that were ne * TUdl their tone is true. Here are 
but the soul and th^ , U ^ ered ’ ards that never took place, 
surely what thev * be early Franciscans were 

epicted here.”. Has it ever occurred 
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to readers of The Parents' Review to make use of the Fioretti 
for children ? In these quaint and imaginative legends, told 
in such beautiful language, and with such refreshing simplicity, 
in addition to their interest and charm, there are many priceless 
lessons to be learnt. We see in them hatred of all that is 
base and mean, pure love for all that is true and noble, and 
a deeply spiritual religion of devotion and sacrifice and loving 
service. Thankfulness for the mercies of our daily life, joy 
in the sunshine and the clouds and the stars, love of flowers 
and birds and all living creatures, and a child-like simplicity 
of life are found amongst these little flowers. The book stands 
alone and unrivalled in literature from some of these stand- 
points. 

With these three little volumes which can be bought for 
about five shillings, and easily read within a week, we are 
able to : form an almost complete portrait of “ God’s Little 
Poor Man,” as the saint loved to call himself, and hardly 
less distinct than he stand out some of the earliest brothers 
and the saintly Clara. The church’s devotion is immensely 


enriched 'by the knowledge of the wonderful light which shone 
in the dark days of the early part of the 13th century. 

It remains to notice the modern biographies which lie nearest 


to our* hand. When Mrs. Oliphant wrote her book many of 
the principal sources were undiscovered, as M. Sabatiei had 
not then commenced his labours, and his great work really 
supersedes all others. It is so perfectly translated into English 
that its exquisite French has lost little of its charm in the 
process, and it is likelv to rank as one of tlu greatest bio 
graphics ever written. The author has intense sympathy with 
his subject, entire mastery over its details, and a power o 
imagination and a soul of poetry that make the book tasci- 
natine from the first page to the last. When one has lead 
the volume one is inclined to think the last word has been 
said at any rate unless some further discovery of documents 
should shed light on matters that still remain obscure mad 
it is with some such feeling that we take up the i atest wo ■ k 

r £r £ 

t M. SabXwm^f th Unmeant, the author 
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to be a popular account of St. Francis of Assisi, 

relieved on a background* 


t ells us, “to be a popular account of St. Fiancis ot Assisi, of 
his ideal and his attainment, relieved on a background’ 0 f 
history essential to its full understanding.” This purpose 
is fully realised and indeed some of the chapters which describe 
the later years of the saint s life deal with some matters of 
interest more fully than is done bv M. Sabatier. It should 
be added that the volume has a number of charming illus- 
trations, especially of the frescoes of Giotto at Assisi and 
elsewhere. 

With these books in our hand we are able to get a wonderfully 
clear insight into the best side of the religion of the Middle 
Ages, and we are enabled to realise afresh that amid all their 
outer differences the saints of the earth are one at heart 


SYMBOLS AND IDEALS 
By Rev. H. H. Moore, M.A. 

The great philosopher of antiquity, who taught and meditated 
in the olive grove of the Academy-and in whom culminated 
the speculative wisdom of Greece— Plato, the broad-browed— 
held as his most distinctive and prominent doctrine, that in 
Heaven existed the eternal archetypal ideas of which all mun- 
dane things are but imperfect and transitory images or copies. 
\\ ith the limited powers of the naked eyesight of reason, Plato 
saw but a dim and distorted vision of a truth which we 
Christians, employing the telescope of Faith, are able to see 
clearly, in its full orbed beauty and distinct proportions. On 
the authority of Divine Revelation we know that the things 
which are seen are faint and transitory symbols of the things 
which are not seen, which are the eternal realities. The visible 
and the invisible, the natural and the supernatural, the material 
and the spiritual, answer each to the other. As Milton says 

“ What if earth 

Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 

Each to other like, more than on earth is thought.” 

He Who is the Creator of both worlds — the world of sense and 
the world of spirit — and Who saw the end from the beginning, 
preordained this harmony. The law which He prescribed to 
Moses— “See that thou make all things according to the 
pattern shown to thee in the Mount ” — by that same law He 
conditioned His ow T n absolute will and ordered the plan and 
method of His own creative works, fashioning the world of 
Nature on the lines of the Spiritual Creation. The whole 
material world is an adumbration of the mind of God, a shacDw 
pointing to the sun behind. It is a physical Epiphany of His 
divine attributes ; it is the outward garment which at once 
reveals and hides His Person ; it is a luminous Shechmah 
radiating the glory which it enshiines , it is a guat oo 
symbols in which God has embodied His thoughts m material 
forms. Nature is more than it seems to the bo. 1 \ ; in 
scientific mind. It has a soul as well as a body. Besides the 
utilitarian purposes which its forces, laws, an P ^ 1 er 
subserve, it is also constituted to be a teacher an 
of the truths and conditions of the Spiritual world. 

"The world shines a mirror its Maker fo sho'V; 

And Heaven views its image reilectei >< 


